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NOTICE: 
Auditions 
for 

the 
Church 
Choir 








ROBERT E. PAGE 


It was an unpretentious announcement. In a 
quiet voice, rather like the same tone he used 
to announce the topic for his sermon, the 
minister stated that anyone interested in audi- 
tioning for the choir should contact the 
director. 

“Audition? Audition indeed,” says one 
candidate. “What does he mean! Is this new 
choir conductor going to select voices to sing 
for the Lord? Is he going to cull out those 
who have the desire but not the trained voice? 
What is this coming to, anyway, professional- 
ism in music for worship?” 

“Audition? Audition indeed,” goes through 
a masculine mind. “I’ve always wanted to 
sing in the church choir. At Kiwanis club, the 
men seem to think I pump out a pretty good 
lead tenor—and I did sing in the high school 
glee club. But I’d be embarrassed to tears to 
audition—I don’t think I could stand to sing by 
myself in front of all of those real musicians.” 

“Audition? Audition indeed,” a third pros- 
pect says to herself. “Well, he probably has 
too many sopranos now, and I, being a new- 
comer, would probably be ’way down on the 
list. It takes a lot of time anyway—and that’s 
just another night I can spend at home with 
the kids.” 

Audition? Audition indeed! 

From the three reactions to the minister’s 
simple announcement one can see a fragment 
of what really happens when the choir director 
announces that he is beginning his yearly labor. 
The sincere church musician is concerned with 
all reactions (the three above are but a minute 
segment), for he is the servant of the congre- 
gation and must work with all of its elements. 

Perhaps his greatest task, as is the greatest 
task of any choral director, is to make each 
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person feel that he is not only wanted, but 
needed. Each singer must feel that he is an 
integral part of the organization—that he is, in 
fact, almost indispensable and irreplaceable. 
That his attendance is the most vital and neces- 
sary thing in the maintenance of the choral 
organization. 

From an announcement such as the one 
above, the choir conductor will undoubtedly 
receive a potpourri of auditioners. Rather than 
permit each one to determine his own part 
(“I've been singing alto for years—how dare 
you say I’m a soprano!”), the conductor must 
place the voices in the choir where they will 
serve the music to best advantage. And by 
serving the music to best advantage, the singer 
himself is best attended. 

The church choir director must realize that, 
with very few exceptions, anyone who can 
speak can sing. Even those who are most vocal 
in their affirmation that they “can’t carry a 
tune in a bucket,” are included. And it also 
applies to the “tone-deaf,” who are usually 
persons who are merely tone Jazy because they 
are just not in the habit of hearing musical 
tones. 

To begin working with them in a “matching 
tones” process is effective, i.e., to play a note 
on the piano or organ and ask them to sing it. 
Or, perhaps one could have them sing simple 
folk songs or hymns—just enough to let them 
prove to themselves that there is some music 
sense present, dormant though it may have 
been. Granted, they will probably not all be 
Carusos— but doubtless he would not have 
made the best choir member! 

Both male and female voices divide them- 
selves into two vocal categories, high and low. 
(“Oh, really, how asinine—we all know that!”) 
The high women’s voices are soprano, sub- 
divided into coloratura, lyric, dramatic, and 
assorted intermediate shades. Alto and mezzo- 
soprano are the low voices of the girls. The 
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male voices are tenor (the high voice, pigeon- 
holed as lyric or dramatic) and bass (the low 
voice). In this last category, there is another 
rather important subdivision—the baritone and 
the bass. The baritone voice is the high bass 
voice (the average male sound), while the bass 
voice is really the base of a choral organization. 

In each voice there is also a high and low 
division. For instance, the soprano has a low 
voice as well as a high one. The alto voice has 
a high as well as a low voice. To determine 
this high and low voice, and the place in the 
voice where this division occurs is the secret 
of placing the voice in a choral organization. 
For instance, the first soprano will have a 
“change” in quality from a low middle voice 
to a middle voice around 
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and she will have another change a perfect 
fourth above. The range between these lifts 
is the middle voice (tessitura) of the singer, 
and is a guide for further vocal training. The 
mezzo soprano will experience a change in 
quality around 
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and again a perfect fourth above. 
The contralto will experience a change 
around 























and again a perfect fourth above. 

These changes of quality are called by some 
musicians register breaks, adjustments, or lifts. 
The last of these terms seems to be the most 
accurate, for it signifies just what takes place— 








the vocal sound seems to “lift,” utilizing more 
head resonance than in the lower register. 

The extreme bottom range of the women’s 
voice is called the chest voice. This is the voice 
that sounds rather like a man—it is the voice 
the altos use when they assist the tenors. The 
discerning conductor must be careful not to 
mistake the change from this chest quality into 
the low-middle quality as the “lift” for which 
he is seeking to determine the voice placement 
- of the singer. 

The tenor, likewise, will experience a “lift” 
around 
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and then a perfect fourth above. 
The baritone will have a change of quality 
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and again a perfect fourth above. 

The bass will experience two sensations be- 
fore he gets into his second lift. The bottom 
voice of a bass (comparable to the chest voice 
in a woman), changes into the low-middle 
voice around 
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and another about a perfect fourth above. The 
lift for which we are searching will occur 
around 
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and another about a perfect fourth above. 

A method of discovering these lifts is as 
follows: 

Ask the auditioner to read a given piece of 
literature (perhaps the Twenty-third Psalm, 
or some familiar passage from the Bible). Ask 
that he read it at just above speaking volume— 
say, loud enough so that a Sunday school class 
of 60 persons could hear him easily. While he 
is reading, at the piano keyboard find the note 
around which the bulk of his speaking tones 
lie. This group of notes can be referred to as 
the “tessitura of the speaking voice”—and it 
can be used as a guide toward discovering the 
tessitura or middle range of his singing voice. 

The first “lift” in the singing voice is usually 
(not invariably, mind you) found within an 
octave above this speaking voice. Have the 
auditioner sing a five note pattern up and 
down, beginning on the note where it is be- 
lieved that he is speaking, singing a mezzo- 
forte, an “Ah,” as in “Psalm,” or “Father.” 
Work sequentially, beginning each pattern a 
half step higher. 

To make sure that the singer’s breathing 
mechanism is working properly, ask that he 
stretch his hands above his head (the upper 
arms touching his ears, if you want). One can 
notice that this widens the rib cage and assists 
(rather forcibly) the singer in consciously 
breathing from the diaphragm. 

As he sings this five note sequential pattern, 
one will notice that as he approaches the point 
of the lift, the quality will change—it will be- 
come a little lighter, more buoyant, and per- 
haps, more pleasant. 

Using such a method as a guide, the alert 
conductor can spot sopranos who have been 
singing alto simply because they have a strong 
“chest” voice. He can spot tenors who are real 
tenors, but who have struggled along in the 
bass section merely because they are too lazy 
to sing above their second lift. 

It is singing above this lift (and in and 
around it) that the male singer has his greatest 
trouble. Most untrained male singers feel that 
they have three alternatives when it comes to 
singing above the second lift: 1) sing falsetto, 
2) yell bloody murder, screaming it out some 
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way, and 3) just move the lips and look 
interested. 

There is a way to help the gentlemen of the 
choir to sing above their second lifts. This is 
called “modifying” or “covering” the sound, 
in the bel canto style of instruction. Briefly, 
it means that as the male singer appro hes 
the point of no return (the second lift), he 
should sing the notes as though they will be 
quite open (open throat, almost as though he 
suppresses a yawn), but instead of singing the 
open vowel, he will change his conception of 
the vowel itself. 





The conductor should have the men sing an 
“AH” in the sequential pattern as described 
before, through the first lift. As he approaches 
the second lift, have the singer change the 
vowel “AH” to an “UH” on the top note of 
the scale pattern, and to continue using this 
“UH” above the second lift. It is important 
that he maintain the proper breathing mecha- 
nism and the basic lips and jaw position while 
doing this. His jaw should be loose (floating, 
as it were, at the hinges), and the lips loose. 

Impress upon the singer that above the sec- 
ond lift, he will not sing words, he will sing 
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tone. This “UH” modification also applies to 
the “OH” and the “OO” vowels. When sing- 
ing an “AY” or an “EE,” the singer should 
use a modified “IH” above the second lift. 

Placing singers in their proper sections in a 
choir can alter a choral sound to a tremendous 
degree. The usual choir, top-heavy with 
sopranos, can, in many cases, be changed into 
a balanced organization simply by the director’s 
discovering the real quality of a voice. 

It is no sin to be a second soprano or an alto! 
It is reasonably certain that the angelic choir 
will not be composed of merely first sopranos 
—just because they can sing the highest. And 
this brings another point into focus. 

The singers that the conductor feels have 
instinctively the best ear and are the quickest 
to learn should be placed on the inside parts, 
the parts which are hardest to comprehend and 
hear. The weak singer should be placed on 
the obvious part—“the tune.” Mezzo-sopranos 
can in most instances be “swivel chair” singers, 
being able to switch from soprano to alto on 
a moment’s notice. By the same token, most 
baritones can be “swivel chair” singers or road- 
mappers, as they are sometimes called. In most 
of the anthems in church choir repertory, the 
tenor parts are not extremely high, seldom 
going above F—and almost any baritone can 
sing an F on a good day, one way or another! 
In divisi music, the biggest, most opulent voices 
should be placed on the second part (i.e, the 
big soprano voices should sing second soprano, 
the light soprano voices first soprano). By the 
same rule of judging, the robust tenor should 
sing second tenor, the lyric tenor, first tenor. 

So when the minister announces auditions 
for the church choir, the choir conductor 
should follow through and really have some 
auditions. He should not be so overjoyed that 
some poor souls did show up that he takes 
them into the organization sirmply because they 
can wear choir robes. For music’s sake (and 
the sake of the worship), he should select 
singers and place them in the choir, and help 
them to become better worshipers in song 
from the very outset. 

Let his pass-word be, “Let me check your 
lift!” 











the Bach tradition 


In today’s hymnals 


Two centuries without parallel in history have 
elapsed since the death of Johann Sebastian 
Bach in July, 1750. The distance which sepa- 
rates the man of the mid-twentieth century 
from the half-blind musician at Leipzig 209 
years ago is almost beyond measuring. 

The world is not merely two hundred years 
older. It is different. Its artistic and spiritual 
idioms have changed. When Bach lived the 
tide of faith was still full. The world was 
comparatively quiet, in which the music of a 
man, singing greatly to his God and Saviour, 
could be heard and loved by men and women 
who lived and believed simply. 

As offspring of today’s world, let us look at 
the contribution of J. S. Bach to church music 
evidenced in the new Service Book and 
Hymnal of the cooperating Lutheran churches 
of America. This hymnal contains twenty 
chorales harmonized by Bach. Briefly we may 
consider the background upon which Bach’s 
chorales were introduced. 

The term chorale (or choral) designated the 
early plain song (Gregorian chant) of the 
Roman Catholic Church. This chant was car- 
ried over in the Reformation where it was 
translated for Protestant use. 

The Reformation chorale was virile, but 
staid and objective. Later the trend in church 
music became pietistic and subjective, repre- 
senting the individual’s relation to God. The 
pietistic movement used an ornamental “new 
music” from Italy which was considered more 
artistic. The emotion that such musical expres- 
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sion allowed was welcome to the late seven- 
teenth-century Lutherans. 

Tunes were becoming more domestic, with 
simple melodies replacing the stately measured 
step of the Reformation period. However, 
they were adapted to the opera stage as well 
as to the expression of dramatic and emotional 
feeling, and brought distinct worldly flavor 
into the music of the church. The chancel was 
turned into a concert stage, thus decreasing 
interest in churchly music. 

It was just at this time that Johann Sebastian 
Bach appeared. A whole tradition of chorales 
was his, and he wove his music around it. It is 
this Bach tradition that we investigate. 

Wachet Auf, (Hymn 7) by Philipp Nicolai, 
is found in Cantata 140, 1731. Nicolai’s hymn 
was first published in his Frewden Spiegel dess 
ewigen Lebens in the year 1599. The hymn 
was probably written about 1597 during the 
pestilence at Unna in Westphalia, where 
Nicolai then was pastor. Whether Nicolai 
composed the melody cannot be determined 
positively; it is probable that he adapted old 
material to his purpose. The adaptation and 
harmonization by Bach of this tune give us an 
amazingly vibrant hymn for the Advent season. 

Schop, (Hymn 29) by Johann Schop, is 
found in the sixth movement of Bach’s eleventh 
cantata, based on Schop’s Ermuntre dich, mein 
schwacher Geist, first published in Part I of 
Johann Rist’s Himlischer Lieder (Liineburg: 
1641). It is assumed that the tune was com- 
posed by Schop sometime during 1640. Bach 
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harmonized the tune now used as a Christmas 
hymn proclaiming joy and confidence in 
Christ. 

Vom Himmel Hoch (Hymn 34) is attrib- 
uted to Luther. The melody with the hymn 
was first published at Leipzig, 1539, in the 
Geistliche Lieder of the Leipzig bookseller, 
Valentin Schumann. It was used by Bach in 
the “Christmas Oratorio” three times (#9, 
#17, #23), and in organ movements. With 
this harmonization we have a rich hymn of 
praise to the coming of the Son of God. 

Liebster Immanuel, (Hymn 53) Anon., 1679, 
is in Cantata 123, written for the Feast of the 
Epiphany. It does not occur elsewhere in the 
cantatas, oratorios, or motets. Some have 
attributed the tune to Johann Rudolph Ahle, 
although there is not much basis for this. 

Bach’s version follows a reconstruction of it 
in the Geistreiches Gesangbuch (Darmstadt: 
1698). His substitution of an F sharp for A 
natural as the third note of the third bar of 
the reconstructed melody is found in a version 
of the tune in 1715. The use of the melody to 
Reginald Heber’s words is splendid for Epiph- 
any as well as for general worship. 

Werde Munter, (Hymn 67) by Johann 
Schop, is the melody of the concluding chorale 
of Cantata 55. It first appeared in the second 
part of Rist’s Himlischer Lieder (Liineburg: 
1642). Werde Munter occurs also in Cantatas 
146, 147, 154, and in the “St. Matthew Passion,” 
No. 48. Our use of the melody is with ancient 
Latin words praising “Jesus, Name all names 
above.” It is a brilliant but quiet tune that fits 
the Lenten needs of hope in Christ. 

Psalm 42, Freu Dich Sebr, (Hymns 71 & 194) 
was found in the Geneva Psalter, 1551. It is the 
third movement of Cantata 13 and is originally 
by Louis Bourgeois in 1542, Ainsi qu’on oit le 
cerf bruire. The tune has become known as 
Frew’ dich sebr, O meine Seele, from its associ- 
ation with that hymn. It was published in 
Bourgeois’ Psalms (1542) and set to Beza’s 
version of Psalm 42. This is probably how it 
came also to be called Psalm 42. Bach uses the 
melody also in Cantatas 19, 25, 30, 32, 39, 70, 
194. This version makes a bright hymn for the 
Lenten season. 
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Passion Chorale, Herzlich thut mich ver- 
langen, (Hymn 88) by Hans Leo Hassler, was 
first published in 1601 to a secular song. It is 
the principal melody used by Bach in the “St. 
Matthew Passion” in Nos. 21, 23, 53, 63, and 
72. Bach uses it also in the “Christmas Ora- 
torio,” Nos. 5 and 64, in the Cantatas 25, 135, 
153, 159, 161, and in many organ works. There 
are other harmonizations of the tune in the 
Choralgesange, Nos. 157, 158. This tune is a 
rich addition to our Good Friday hymns with 
its phrasing so appropriate to that occasion. 

Salzburg, Alle Menschen, (Hymns 95 & 414) 
by Jakob Hintze is a vigorous melody from 
Choralgesange, No. 17. The hymn “At the 
Lamb’s high feast we sing” appears in Hymns 
A. &@ M., No. 127. In the Service Book and 
Hymnal the Easter hymn, mentioned above, 
and a hymn of adoration and praise are both 
set to Alle Menschen. 

Christ Lag in Todesbanden, (Hymn 98) 
Anon. 1524, is found in Bach’s Cantata 4. The 
hymn, with the tune, was published in 1524, 
in Johann Walther’s Geystliche gesangk Buch- 
leyn (Wittenberg), and in Enchiridion Oder 
eyn Handbuchlein (Erfurt). The tune, like 
the words, is based on old material, (Christ ist 
erstanden, Cantata 66, found in the Service 
Book and Hymnal, Hymn 107). The chorale 
was described in 1524 as “Christ ist erstanden 
improved.” Bach uses this same tune in his 
Cantata 158 and other harmonizations are 
found in the Choralgesange, Nos. 38, 39. Here 
is a virile Easter hymn. 

Wie Schén Leuchtet, (Hymn 120) by 
Philipp Nicolai, is the basis for another cantata, 
number one. Founded on Psalm 45, it was first 
published with Nicolai’s hymn in 1599. The 
hymn was written during the plague of 1597. 
There is some question whether or not Nicolai 
wrote the melody himself. It has been suggested 
that it may come from the fourteenth-century 
Carol, “Resonet in laudibus.” The melody 
occurs in Cantatas 36, 37, 49, 61, 172. This is a 
good Pentecost hymn. 

Darmstadt, (Hymns 171 & 460) by Ahasuerus 
Fritsch, was also the basis for a Bach cantata, 
number 45, first published in Fritsch’s Him- 
mels-Lust und Welt-Unlust (Jena: 1679). The 
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melody is associated with Johann Heermann’s 
“O Gott, du frommer Gott” and appears in 
Cantatas No. 1, 64, 94, 128, 129. In the new 
hymnal this interesting tune is set to “Our 
God, to whom we turn” for a worship hymn 
and to “O God, eternal source” for petition 
and intercession. 

Herr Jesu Christ, Dich Zu Uns Wend, 
(Hymn 188) was published in an octavo vol- 
ume at Gorlitz entitled Pensum Sacrum. The 
first three stanzas of the hymn were first pub- 
lished in Johann Niedling’s Lutherisch Hand- 
Buchlein (Altenburg: 1648). The melody was 
attached to the hymn in 1651. Probably it is 
not unrelated coincidence that the number of 
Bach’s organ movements upon the melody 
equals the number of stanzas of the hymn. 
Their differing moods support the idea that 
Bach had the text of the hymn before him and 
followed it closely for feeling. This brilliant 
tune is appropriate for the opening of the 
service. 

Innsbruck, (Hymn 228) by Heinrich Isaak, 
was first published in Georg Forster’s Ein 
ausszug guter alter un newer Teutscher liedlein 
(Niirnberg: 1539), but to the secular song, 
“Innsbruck, ich muss dich lassen.” Isaak’s resi- 
dence was at Innsbruck while he was court 
composer for Maximilian. The tune was first 
associated with Johann Hesse’s hymn, “O 
Welt, ich muss dich lassen.” By 1598 the 
melody had assumed the form familiar to 
Bach’s generation. Bach uses it in “St. Matthew 
Passion,” No. 16, 44; “St. John Passion,” No. 8, 
and in Cantatas, No. 13, 44, 97. This quiet 
flowing tune is useful in evening worship. 

Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring, (Hymn 283) by 
Johann Schop, 1642, is a simple and beautiful 
chorale based on the tune, Werde Munter. A 
post-communion hymn, it is perhaps one of the 
best represented by Schop in this hymnal. 

Ach Gott und Herr, (Hymn 286), Anon. 
1625, is a melody Bach used in Cantata 48 for 
the Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. The tune 
was first published in As Hymmnodus Sacer 
(Leipzig: 1625). Thirty years later a recon- 
struction of the melody in a major key was 
published. The latter is what Bach has fol- 
lowed. Originally a Lenten hymn, Ach Gott 





und Herr now serves as a post-communion 
hymn with words from the Liturgy of 
Malabar. 

Vater Unser (Hymn 359) first appeared in 
Valentin Schumann’s Geistliche Lieder (Leip- 
zig: 1539), in connection with Luther’s versi- 
fication of the Lord’s Prayer. It appears in 
Bach’s “St. John Passion” and elsewhere in 
three cantatas, Nos. 90, 101, 102. In this new 
hymnal the melody is set to the words of 
John Oxenham as a hymn for the world and 
God’s ministry to men. 

O Jesulein Stiss, (Hymn 501) Cologne 1623, 
was written by an anonymous musician to 
Komm, Heiliger Geist, mit Deiner Gnad. The 
words were “O Jesulein stiss, O Jesulein mild.” 
Bach did not arrange or harmonize this tune, 
but he did add the bass line to the melody. The 
hymn may be used at an evening service or at 
a time of contemplation. 

As these twenty hymns are considered it 
should be noticed that they are appropriate for 
seasons covering the entire church year. This. 
is a good selection of tunes for church use. 
The choir director and organist should study 
the various hymns for appropriate use by 
choir, organist and congregation. They may 
have problems regarding rendition of Bach. 
However, the problems of style should not 
deter the choir and organist from presenting 
Bach to the congregation, whether in the form 
of an anthem, organ solo or hymn. 

In this small collection of chorales harmo- 
nized and adapted by Bach in the new Service 
Book and Hymmal, there is more material than 
at first meets the eye. For the energetic organ- 
ist here are found many preludes and postludes. 
For instance, Schop’s tune to “Break forth, O 
beauteous heavenly light,” would make a joy- 
ous postlude to a Christmas service. Variations 
can be effected by changing dynamics between 
stanzas and by using solo stops alternately. The 
clever organist may even use his own varia- 
tions in tempo and style to make the chorale 
more attractive. 

A good Lenten prelude can be developed 
from the Passion Chorale, “O sacred Head, 
now wounded.” The beautiful melody can be 
soloed out to give a devotional atmosphere 
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needed especially on Good Friday. This cho- 
rale can help convey to the congregation the 
deep meaning of Christ’s death on the cross. 
For the Easter season a familiar prelude is 
found in Christ Lag In Todesbanden, “Christ 
Jesus lay in death’s strong bands.” The organist 
could indicate the past suffering of Cinrist 
described in the first stanzas by quiet, somber 
stops, and then the joyful resurrection day 
described later by louder, more spirited stops. 
For a quiet Vesper prelude or offertory the 
tune Innsbruck, set to “The duteous day now 
closeth,” is unusual. This simple but devotional 
melody stimulates meditation in the congrega- 
tion. To bring out the melody use a solo stop, 
maybe a flute, against a soft accompaniment. 
Vary the solo part with four-part harmony. 


— 
SEEFILAL INOS 





For the choir there are to be found many 
attractive anthems from the twenty Bach- 
harmonized hymns. First of all, look at 
Wachet Auf, “Wake, awake, for night is fly- 
ing,” for a good Advent anthem. This is a 
hymn rousing people to look forward to the 
coming of Christ; it should be sung with that 
attitude prevailing. Later, during the Christmas 
season a joyous anthem can be developed from 
Schop’s tune to “Break forth, O beauteous 
heavenly light.” 
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A Lenten hymn of meditation is found in 
Werde Munter set to “Jesus, Name all names 
above.” This is a quiet but profound anthem. 
The melody should stir the congregation to 
thoughts of Christ during this time. At the end 
of Lent, “O sacred Head, now wounded,” 
makes a devotional anthem for Good Friday, 
while for Easter Christ Lag In Todesbanden is 
a majestic tune. The feeling can be varied by 
alternating solos with four-part harmony. 

Wie Schon Leuchtet, “O Holy Spirit, enter 
in,” is a stirring tune for Pentecost. If the choir 
has a good men’s section, let the men sing forth 
on some stanzas to give a different effect. Or 
another good anthem for the men would be 
Darmstadt, “Our God, to whom we turn.” 
This renews man’s thoughts of God during 
any general worship service. 

A hymn for contemplation which can be- 
come a favorite anthem is “O Jesu so meek, O 
Jesu so kind.” Sing this a cappella so that the 
full meaning can be presented in this beautiful 
melody. A solo would be appropriate for one 
stanza or a mere change of dynamics to indi- 
cate a shift in mood. 

Bear in mind that any of these hymns may 
be sung by a quartet if the choir has diminished 
during the summer. Or a soloist may want to 
use some of the material. However, if the 
entire choir is singing the hymns as anthems, 
here are a few notes to remember: 1) On 
suspensions and slurs, always accent the first 
note of the two; taper off on the second note. 
2) On ascending scales, increase volume, while 
on descending scales, decrease volume. 3) 
Watch the bass line. Be sure to pronounce the 
running notes. Bach includes many running 
notes in his chorales. Do not neglect these 
interesting effects. 

In considering the above-mentioned tunes, 
church musicians must remember these points 
are only the beginning to a larger framework 
of music in Bach. For advanced organists and 
choirs many good arrangements may be found 
of Bach’s chorales. But for church musicians 
with limited income and repertory, these 
pointers may be useful and should stimulate 
imagination and creativity to build up reper- 
tory in Bach’s music 
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An organ designed by Johann Sebastian Bach was rebuilt according to his 
specifications in East Germany this spring. It was dedicated May 24 in the 
Divi Blasii Church in Muhlhausen, Thuringia. 

Bach was organist at the church in 1708 and had provided the specifica- 
tions for a remodeling job of the existing organ. He left the church before 
completion of the project but continued to supervise the work and wrote 
a prelude to the choral “A Mighty Fortress” for its dedication in 1709. The 
organ was dismantled in 1820 and replaced by another instrument. 

The Bach organ was rebuilt by Jans-Joachim Schuke of Potsdam who 
used the specifications of the Bonifatius organ in Arnstaedt, also built under 
Bach’s supervision. Dr. Albert Schweitzer and Dr. Erich Thienhaus of 
Hamburg assisted in the planning. Five more separate registers were added 
to allow for playing of modern compositions. 

Dedication opened with Bach’s prelude to “A Mighty Fortress.” Organ- 
ist Heinz Sawade also played Bach’s German Organ Mass and compositions 
by Frescobaldi and Hugo Distler. 

Experts praised the organ as an “unusually beautiful” instrument with 
a fullness of tone which was Bach’s prime concern in the rebuilding plan. 
The organ will be a special feature in the Bach Festival in Muhlhausen 


July 1-5. 
> 


Sales of the choral anthem “Beautiful Saviour,” arranged by the late 
F. Melius Christiansen, have reached a total of 1,017,492 copies, the 
Augsburg Publishing House reported. It is believed to be the best-selling 


choir anthem. 
“> 


The next Journal you receive will be a combined July-August issue. In it 
you will find some new anthems suitable for the Reformation and Thanks- 
giving seasons. Several articles will be directed toward helping you get 
your fall program off to a good start, with special aid for organizing choir 
rehearsals and for keeping teen-age choristers hard at work. 
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Keeping the Choir Active in Summer 


by IVA SPACHT HIMES 


At first thought the director may be tempted 
to say there is no need for an active choir 
during the summer. It requires extra work 
and a great amount of persuasion to get the 
members to serve. The effort might not be 
worthwhile. And the congregation will under- 
stand, what with the heat and vacations and 
everything. 

Just that easily the matter could be dismissed. 

On second thought, a director who considers 
the real purpose of the choir cannot pass the 
challenge by without giving it some considera- 
tion. The choir’s first responsibility is to lead 
the congregation in worship through the 
liturgy and hymns. Is all that is required in 
worship of lesser importance in summertime? 
Through calm and storm God never forsakes 
us. A Christian director and choir dare not be 
less aware of this than are the ordained min- 
isters of the Word. 

During these months many visitors come to 
worship. The inspiration and leadership they 
perceive will bring either good or bad pub- 
licity to the choir and church. It may deter- 
mine their attitude toward God. Pastors often 
have opportunity to visit during this time. 
Aside from worship, they are looking for helps 
to better serve in their own churches. People 
are generally more critical and restless at this 
time, hence more is required to direct their 
thoughts in worship. 

Is the need of a choir, then, not equally as 
important for the summer months? In fact, 
it is more important when there are many 





Mrs. Himes is director of music at Our Saviour’s 
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visitors. Also the choir’s leadership is needed 
to overcome the lack of vitality and spirit 
which is often prevalent with heat. A choir’s 
leadership can well lead the congregation to a 
rich spiritual experience. The chorister’s 
attitude can change the whole spirit of the 
worship. The choir should feel that it makes 
a definite contribution to the unity of the 
whole service. If members feel like enter- 
tainers and merely fill in time during a service, 
they have missed the objective of a choir. 

There can be no doubt that a choir is needed. 
What does such a summer program entail? It 
will take long range planning and vision on 
the part of the director. It cannot be accom- 
plished in a few weeks. The director will have 
to encourage his choir members, old and 
young, to see that their responsibility remains 
the same the year round. The standard of 
music must stay, at least, at the level it was 
during the winter. Better not to sing at all 
than to do the work poorly and carelessly just 
to fill in! The high purpose is to lead the 
worshiper, whose needs are ever the same. 

At this point there are perhaps many moans 
and groans of a negative attitude on the part 
of the director. How can I get my people to 
see the need for their service during the sum- 
mer? How can I get them to serve cheerfully? 
Must I have rehearsals all summer long? These 
and many more questions will arise in the 
mind of the leader. 

Before a program of this nature can be pos- 
sible the director himself must be enthusiastic, 
especially if it is a new venture in his church. 
He must talk the program through thoroughly 
with the minister and obtain his support and 
encouragement. 








Reality must be faced. There will be vaca- 
tions with which to cope. Everyone looks 
forward to and needs a change from his daily 
round of duties. It is inportant that each choir 
member, when he is vacationing, be encour- 
aged to attend a worship service and observe 
how others do things. This is helpful to the 
individual as well as to the choir. Often it 
brings a choir member home much more 
consecrated and with a deeper appreciation of 
his own church and choir. When a choir mem- 
ber visits another church he learns how better 
to serve his own congregation. 

The director can very well plan his program 
with his substitute so the work can be carried 
forward in his absence. The substitute’s work 
must be done well too in order to make the 
choir feel at ease while the director is away. 

In order to cope with vacations, choir mem- 
bers should notify the director as much in 
advance as is possible with their dates of ab- 
sence. Of course those remaining in town are 
expected to be present. In many parishes, this 
has proven workable. In most cases, it is done 
in a happy spirit. The ones present learn to 
accept the responsibility that is theirs and take 
joy in their growth and accomplishments. If 
the director respects the vacations of the choir 
people, they, in turn, will respect the wishes of 
the director and will assume their part in the 
summer program. 

Often there are those who cannot endure the 
heat for physical reasons. Deal with this with 
an open and understanding attitude. 

The problem of robes will arise. Each 
church will have to adjust this to take care of 
its own needs. In every congregation in my 
experience, the choir voted to continue the use 
of robes during the summer. Members said 
they felt better with them on. It gave uni- 
formity and hid individuality. People feel less 
conspicuous. There is a oneness with robes. 

The next question will be: What can I plan 
with such an uncertain setup? For youth and 
adult groups, the same plan holds true. There 
can be special music all summer. There can be 
anthems in which all participate. Or there can 
be quartets, sextets, solos, and so on. Participa- 
tion by the entire choir is preferred unless you 
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know the attendance for a particular Sunday 
will not be adequate. 

Although there be smaller groups singing 
from time to time, still the entire choir in town 
on these Sundays should be present to lead the 
congregation in worship. This is an oppor- 
tunity to teach the congregation that the choir 
is fulfilling its responsibility without necessar- 
ily singing a special number each Lord’s Day. 

The music planned need not be pretentious. 
The difficulty of the numbers depends upon 
each individual choir. The important thing is 
that the music be done well. Also that it is 
good music. A good hymn properly sung can 
lift many a listener to the mountaintops. By all 
means eliminate a number if the choir is not 
able to do it well. Furthermore, the number 
must contribute something to the unity of the 
service. 

Music the choir loves and sings well can be 
chosen. If there is no set theme, an anthem 
of a general nature can be used. Anthems that 
come to mind which are not too difficult yet 
are worshipful are Farrant’s, “Lord, For Thy 
Tender Mercies Sake”; Andrews’, “Lauda 
Anima”; Mendelssohn’s, “The Lord Is A 
Mighty God”; Mueller’s, “Create In Me A 
Clean Heart”; Bach’s, “Grant Me True Cour- 
age”; Shaw’s, “With A Voice Of Singing.” 
Your own library and a study of your selec- 
tions will help you decide on your program. 
By all means have your program ready well in 
advance in order to practice the anthems dur- 
ing the last few months of the rehearsal season. 

The final problem will be preparation. Must 
there be rehearsals all summer long? How do 
I go about it? Indeed, rehearsals the whole 
summer are neither necessary nor is it a 
healthy thing to do. A choir needs a change 
as much as its director. If the choir prepares 
its work well in advance and knows when the 
numbers are to be sung, it will work harder 
knowing there is a vacation coming. The 
singers must be very familiar with the music 
especially since the responsibility may rest on 
a smaller choir. The choir must always be 
reminded that only its best is acceptable. Choir 
members accept this challenge and enjoy it. A 
short rehearsal may precede the service as a 
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“brush-up” on the selection for the day. 

Always keep before the choirs, the impor- 
tance of vital and sincere leadership of the 
hymns and liturgy. This encourages congre- 
gational participation, which, after all, is the 
chief reason for the choir’s presence. Let your 
members know that as long as their work is up 
to par there will be no rehearsals. It’s amazing 
how hard they try to keep the standards up to 
their very best. 

Sometimes one rehearsal a month can be 
planned. The amount of rehearsal depends on 
the individual group. Social functions, such as 
picnics and “potluck” suppers with families 
invited, can he planned in connection with a 
short rehearsal. It helps the Christian fellow- 
ship of the group and keeps the morale run- 
ning high. These social functions give the 
director an opportunity to tell the choir of 
the work they have been doing. This is the 
time to encourage them for the Sundays to 
come. 

Often there are former choir people home 
from colleges who would be delighted to serve 
during the summer months if they had an 
invitation. These people can fill some of the 


Formula for Summer Music: 


gaps created by vacations. They are generally 
happy to serve in the home churches and sing 
again with the choir they sang with before 
going to schools of higher learning. One 
requisite must be that they attend rehearsals to 
prepare for the work. This will avoid any 
criticism on the part of the present member- 
ship. If they are not home in time to attend 
the regular rehearsals it would pay to give 
them some special rehearsals. This takes the 
director’s time but it is usually worthwhile. 
They may even prove more faithful than some 
of the regular members. 

Tell your choir people your whole plan. 
Tell them of your plans with former members. 
They will welcome these former members 
graciously. The use of good psychology will 
help to keep your choir happy. 

Perhaps the director’s enthusiasm and fire 
for the venture will not be rewarded with 
great results the first season. Remember to 
commend those who have responded to your 
call for this new endeavor. Be not discouraged. 
It may take a fighting spirit and one that will 
mean educating your people. Believe in your 
cause and give God the glory. 


Simple but Good 


The formula for effective choral music dur- 
ing the summer months boils down to this: 
make it simple but good. 

Summer is a critical time for many church 
choirs. The festival period is over and the 
vacation season has come. Most choirs, even 
large groups, drop off in attendance during 
these months. Smaller choirs, which are 
troubled in maintaining a proper balance of 
parts at any time, are even more disturbed as 
the vacation season approaches. 

There’s a plus sign in the summer, though. 
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ROMA E. ANGEL 


The more relaxed atmosphere of midsummer 
Sundays permits the choirmaster to experiment 
with unusual arrangements and with anthems 
that provide a different treatment for old 
themes. 

With these factors in mind, I make the 
following comments about the anthems se- 
lected in this issue, with the hope that they 
will prove to be helpful to the choir director 
who has the added problems of the summer 
along with those that have to be faced at all 
times. 
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Build Thee More Stately Mansions 

Based on the well-known poem of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, this text is useful at almost 
any time of the year. It will be most appro- 
priate for a service of dedication; and it may 
be noted that there are many such services 
these days with many churches building, re- 
building, or adding to that which they now 
have. Maybe, if you happen to be one of the 
really fortunate organists, there is even the 
chance of dedicating a new organ! 

The melody provided by Gordon Young is 
really fine and well-written, moving along 
with great dignity and purpose which seems 
to carry it along smoothly toward its noble 
climax. It will not prove difficult for any 
choir, as it is mostly unison. We all love a 
little canon figure such as we find on page 16 
and again on page 20. It always adds interest 
as well as elaboration. A little more care must 
be taken with pages 17-19, both as to notes and 
rhythm, which position is strong and a bit 
syncopated. 

Changes of key must be watched. It would 
be helpful for the choirmaster to comment on 
the fact that the C-flat found on the word 
“sea” in the middle of page 19 is the same 
as the B-naturai in the accompaniment. A 
word of explanation about why it is written 
in 3/2. and not 6/4 time might also be valuable 
for your singers. Too many beats can spoil 
the natural flow of such a well-moving theme. 


Rise Up, O Men of God 

Here is a short but stirring anthem, suitable 
for the many special occasions stressing the 
church and the brotherhood of man. It has a 
tingling quality when well-sung by male voices 
and could be used for patriotic or semi- 
patriotic occasions. 

You might choose to have all the men sing 
the first unison part. The next part could be 
sung as a solo on the melody, with all voices 
uniting again for the final verse with the tenors 
singing the descant. The descant is optional, 
however. 

Point out to the choir the many quick 
changes from common time to 2/4 and back 
again, especially at the end where the eighth 
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notes may pose a little more difficulty because 
of the syncopated rhythm. This rhythm helps 
create a more inspiring effect as the melody 
soars to its climax. 


Hymn-Anthem on the tune, “Marion” 

For those who are a little timid about con- 
temporary works, this offers a fine oppor- 
tunity to begin. The congregation will not be 
startled for they will immediately recognize 
the old tune to which they sing the hymn, 
“Rejoice, ye pure in heart.” The choir will 
not be confused by the notation as most of the 
so-called dissonances are to be found in the 
organ part and they don’t care how hard the 
organist has to work as long as they are not 
thrown off the beaten track! 

Verses 1, 3 and 5 are all in unison and 
therefore offer no problem for the choir. The 
organist should take time to become thor- 
oughly acquainted with the stirring and chal- 
lenging organ part, which builds up to a 
marvelous climax. 

Verse 2 must be carefully practiced because 
of the individual parts, but the organ accom- 
paniment duplicates the notes and accurate 
playing will support the choir fully. The final 
“rejoices” must be well marked. 

The fourth verse on page 30 shows the usual 
clever interweaving of voice parts that we 
have come to expect from Healey Willan, 
although this is not nearly so difficult as some 
of his other works. The added practice needed 
to present a contemporary setting of this sort 
is well worth while since it acquaints both 
choir and congregation with the newest and 
best in church music and helps fulfill a church 
musician’s duty to be a teacher as well as a 
performer. 





Roma E. Ancet, F.A.G.O., is organist and choir 
director at St. John’s Lutheran Church, Melrose 
Park, Pennsylvania. She was for many years sec- 
retary of the Commission on Church Music of 
the Episcopal Diocese of Pennsylvania and dean 
of the Pennsylvania Chapter of the American 
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Written for the re-dedication of St. John’s Church, Windsor, Ont. 
Wayne Belton, Organist 


22 Build Thee More Stately Mansions 


S. A. 7. B. with organ 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
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To the Rt. Rev. Everett H. Jones,D. D, Bishop of West Texas 


.20 Rise Up, O Men of God* 


Short Anthem for Chorus of Mixed Voices 
with descant ad libitum 
WILLIAM PIERSON MERRILL ROBERT B.REED 


Maestoso e con moto 


Voices in unison 





Rise up, rise 


Organ St 


God! Have done with less- er things; Give heart and 








and strength To serve the King of 


O men of 








| Performance time: 2: 20 | 





*Used by permission of the Presbyterian Tribune 
Copyright, MCMXLIV, by J.Fischer & Bro. 
International Copyright Secured 
J.F.& B. 8004-4 Mechanical and all other rights reserved Printed in U.S.A. 
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Descant (ad lib.) 





Lift hgh_____-___—‘ the cross of 
Voices in unison 


Lift high, lift high the cross of 


Christ! Tread where His feet have trod. As broth-ers 
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Christ! Tread whereHis feet have trod. As broth-ers of the Son 
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HEALEY WILLAN—Hymn-Anthem on the tune “Marion”—Mixed Voices and Organ 
Rejoice, ye pure in heart! Rejoice, give thanks and sing 
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Hymn - Anthem on the tune “Marion” 


Rejoice, ye pure in heart! 
Rejoice, give thanks and sing 


Moderato d:. 92 


All voices in unison 


Re-joice,ye purein heart! Re - joice,give thanks and _ sing; Your 
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Maestoso 
All voices in unison 
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an invaluable tool 


WEDDING MUSIC 


by Regina Fryxell 


Here’s a refreshing 
look at the aims of 
wedding music, partic- 
ularly that for the 
church ceremony, by a 


of vows. Suggested 
vocal and instrumental 
listings are included. 


Paper, 25 cents 
at your bookstore or 
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Of interest to all 
organists and 
choir-masters 


Ran Vaughan Williams once observed 
that “it ought no longer to be true any- 
where that the most exalted moments of a 
churchgoer’s week are associated with music 
that would not be tolerated in any place of 
secular entertainment.” THE OxFoRD Easy 
ANTHEM Book goes a long way toward cor- 
recting this situation. 


Here, selected from the world’s greatest 
music, are fifty anthems,all of them easy or 
of only moderate difficulty. THE OxForD 
Easy ANTHEM Book contains anthems for 
voices in unison, and in two, three, and four 
parts. There are anthems for every season 
of the Church year, and composers of all 
periods, from Palestrina to Vaughan Wil- 
liams, are represented. 


Choir directors, organists, leaders of chil- 
dren’s choirs, pastors, and members of 
music committees will find THE OxFoRD 
Easy ANTHEM Book a treasure house of 
great music— music which can be used 
wherever choirs sing in the English lan- 
guage. Get a copy at your religious book- 
store or from your music store or use the 
coupon below. 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 

417 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Enclosed is $3.00 check 

order. Please send me THE okFORD ekby AN. 
THEM BOOK for 10 days’ free examination. If I am 


not ly sa may return the book within 
10 days for a prompt refund of purchase price. CM-1 


Name. 
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an original concert piece for male voices with organ~ 


| WILL SING UNTO THE LORD 


by Richard Donovan 


Text from the Scriptures 


Performance time approximately 8 minutes .85 





NEW ANTHEMS IN THE AUGSBURG CHORAL LIBRARY 


THREE MOTETS, Knut Nystedt 


1215 No. 1, Thus Saith the Lord SATB 
1216 No. 2, Peace I Leave With You SATB 
1217 No. 3, I Will Praise Thee, O Lord SATB 
O God, Our Help in Ages Past, Croft-Paul Christiansen SATTBB 
Sing Unto God, Paul Fetler SATB 
Give Ear to My Words, O Lord, Paul Fetler SATB 
Ecernal Light, Krieger-Raphael SAATBB 
Christ, the Sure Foundation (Swedish Melody), arr. Sateren SATB 
Thou Alone Art God, Leland B. Sateren SATB 
Sing Ye Merrily, Mendelssohn-Sateren SSAATTBB 
Make Haste Unto Us, Frank Pooler SATB 
Preserve Me, O Lord, Paul Manz SATB 
Thy Kingdom Come, Hopkins-Cassler SATB 
O Brother Man, G. Winston Cassler SATB 
The Beginning of Wisdom, Austin Lovelace SATB 
O Jesus Christ, to Thee May Hymns Be Rising, Daniel Moe SATB 
Whatsover a Man Soweth, Mark Fax SATB 
Offer Unto God Thanksgiving, L. Stanley Glarum SATB 
O Lord of Heaven, Who Givest All, Richard Warner SATB 
Sing Praise to God Who Reigns Above, Willem Mudde SAB 
In Thee Is Gladness, Gastoldi-Ronald Nelson SAB 
Be Merciful Unto Me, O God, L. Stanley Glarum SSAB 
Adoration (Hebrew Melody), arr. Malmin SA 
Heavenly Spirit, arr. Malmin SSA 
The God of Abraham Praise (Hebrew Melody), arr. Malmin SSA 
The God of Abraham Praise (Hebrew Melody), arr. Cassler TTBB 


Code: VE—Very Easy E—Easy M—Medium MD—Medium Difficult 
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Here is an unusually fine selection of 58 sacred pieces—hymns, anthems, 
chorales—and 11 secular songs—to provide a versatile collection of music 
for male quartets and choirs. All of the arrangements are within the 
range of high school or adult groups. 
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